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in the world of letters ; as the friend of Addison, of Congreve,
of Atterbury, of Arbuthnot, of Pope; as the protector of Parnell
and others more obscure who had fallen into misfortune: and
as the fierce combatant, who enjoyed recounting his triumphs
to the one listener, so far removed, for whom all that affected
him was the first interest of life.
The struggle which the Ministry were maintaining now
turned on one absorbing question, that of Peace or War. The
conduct of the war had not only carried on the traditions which
the Whigs had received from William III, but had also shed
lustre on that party by the victories of Marlborough. But these
victories had, of late, been less conspicuous, and it was difficult
to see how English interests were any longer involved in main-
taining the cause of an aspirant to the Spanish throne whose
claims were opposed by the voice of almost all the Spaniards,
and whose accession would disturb the balance of power almost
as seriously as that of Philip, the member of the Bourbon
family whom we had spent so much treasure and so many
lives to keep from a throne to which he was called by prepon-
derating national feeling in the Spanish peninsula. The monied
classes appeared to find their advantage in the war, and in
the large extension it was giving to the national debt: but
the landed classes found no profit to themselves in pursuing
a contest in which the interests of our allies seemed to be so
much more involved than our own, Much national feeling
thus supported the Tory Ministers in their wish to bring to an
end a war which was their inheritance from their predecessors,
which was troublesome and costly, and the continuance of
which would weigh in favour of the Whigs.
In the autumn of 1711 there appeared the most important
contribution to the controversy which was now dividing the
nation, on the subject of Peace or War. This was Swift's
Conduct of the Allies. It was the most powerful political tract
which he had yet written: and little as it is burdened with
facts or statistics, it is clear that Swift had made abundant and
careful use of the official documents which had been placed at his
command. These gave to the pamphlet much of its strength
and telling force: but its chief quality is the unrelenting in-